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all that is known of the unreliability of the blue-book examination 
and its encouragement of cramming and mental vagueness it should 
continue as the conventional way of measuring achievement, is a 
question beyond the confines of this discussion. 

"For the past three years the Department of Psychology of the 
University of Washington has experimented with means of securing 
the maximum good to each student in classes having a wide range of 
ability. Through the methods discussed in this paper the average 
correlation for the larger classes in the department has risen from .25 
to .53 and is still rising. This high efficiency has been reached in classes 
of 600 students. In one class of 85 students the correlation of mental 
ability and grade reached .71, which is higher than the correlation 
between two intelligence tests in a similar group. 

Such results show that the situation is more amenable to correction 
than one might hope. If university instructors can be induced to 
handle the problem with energy and intelligence it can be well cared 
for within the classroom without waiting for the delay of adminis- 
trative change. If the scientific study of college problems results in 
coupling up the rather startling energy of the student with his academic 
work as it now is given to outside activities it will revolutionize the 
college just as the scientific study of industry has revolutionized 
production. 

William R. Wilson, in School and Society. 

Education as an Individual Right.— "On the other hand, we 
might continue public support of higher education, forsake the 
notion that all education is an individual right, and establish in our 
theory and practice a clear relation between selective education and 
a strong sense of social obligation on the part of the student. The 
case for this policy is clear. Society taxes itself for the maintenance 
of high schools and colleges, not that particular classes or individuals 
may be raised to positions of privilege and opportunity, but rather 
that it may secure needed services. Society is making an invest- 
ment, not bestowing gifts; although the latter may result incidentally 
from the former. To regard this superior training as an individual 
right and to turn it primarily to individual ends constitute a gross 
violation of trust. Those who attend our higher schools are in a real 
sense the trustees of society. They should consequently be taught to 
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recognize fully the seriousness of the obligations which they have 
incurred. Only in so far as this is accomplished can the essentially 
social purpose of selective education be realized. 

"Instead of regarding himself as one whom all should delight to 
serve because of the elevation to which he has been raised, it would 
be much more becoming for the individual of superior talent and 
special training to adopt an attitude of genuine thankfulness towards 
that great rank and file of common folk who till the soil, harvest 
the crops, delve in the mines, fell the forests, guide the locomotive, 
and in shop and factory and office fabricate the goods and render 
the services that society requires. To them he is indebted in consider- 
able measure for that wider view which they must forego. If he 
sees farther than they, it is at least in part because he enjoys the 
privileges which they have provided. 

"The development of such an attitude towards selective education, 
however, is not an easy task. It is certain to encounter strong op- 
position from those forces which have been chiefly responsible for the 
growth of the contrary view and which were reviewed in earlier 
paragraphs. Some of them are rooted deep in our civilization and 
may consequently be brought under control only by alert and vigorous 
action. Our higher education has developed so rapidly that its social 
implications have not been fully recognized. But it can perform its 
expected function only by such recognition. Modern society is 
literally seething with conflicts and antagonisms which require the 
healing influence of a higher education which sees beyond the individ- 
ual. It must be permeated by the spirit of service. 

"Assuming therefore that selective education, publicly maintained, 
is necessary and desirable, and that it should be definitely coupled 
with a strong sense of social obligation, there remains a single addi- 
tional question. To whom would this special educational opportu- 
nity be extended? At present, whether society will make its invest- 
ment in this individual or in that is, within limits, quite largely a 
fortuitous matter. At fifteen years of age this boy may be sent 
to high school and that one into the factory without special regard 
to the merits of the case. Such factors as family tradition and 
ambition, the social and economic condition of the parent, play a 
very large r61e in the selection of those individuals in whose keeping 
society is to place its interest. Of course parents of means, who are 
either fond of their children or in need of rest, should always be per- 
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mitted to maintain entirely at their own expense any sort of school 
or educational enterprise for their own children provided it be not 
dedicated to any antisocial purpose. But those public institutions 
which exist for the purpose of serving society in perfectly definite 
ways should consciously select the means best adapted to the realiza- 
tion of that purpose. 

"Obviously there is grave need for the adoption of an intelligent 
program of educational selection and guidance. We must conduct 
a perpetual survey of social activities and needs in order to discover 
the special types of ability and training required. We must also be 
in continual search for these special and superior types of ability 
among those of the coming generation. We must literally comb the 
elementary school for every scrap of superior talent to be found within 
its population, and then, utterly regardless of such extraneous 
considerations as accidents of birth, see to it that this talent receives 
the finest training that the richest society in human history can 
provide. It is only because society is just becoming conscious of 
itself that it has in the past neglected its richest resource, the abili- 
ties of all its members, and has utilized talent only as it has appeared 
in certain respectable quarters or has forced its way to recognition. 

"And finally, along with this special training, must go the incul- 
cation of powerful social ideals and the development of feelings of 
social obligation. Deficiency here must be regarded as sufficient 
cause for the cancelling of superior educational opportunities. In 
other words, it must be considered at least as serious as failure in 
first-year algebra is regarded among us to-day. There must be no 
place in the higher education for individuals who look upon that 
education as a right to which they are entitled. Under such condi- 
tions, and only under such conditions, can our higher schools render 
the largest possible service to the society that creates them and which 
they exist to serve. 

George S. Counts, in School and Society. 

Faculty and Student Scholarship. — "It seems no unwarranted 
assumption to suppose that members of college faculties generally 
still believe in the cultivation of scholarship as their chief aim. 
They appreciate, — at least most of them do, — that they are doing most 
for the final good of their undergraduates if they are developing in 
them sound and well-trained intellects. Many a college professor 
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